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The  late  Lord  Grey,  whose  Memorial  Lecture  I  am  about 
to  deliver,  was  a  many-sided  man.  He  had  great  personal 
charm,  exceptional  energy  and  ability,  disinterestedness  almost 
to  a  fault,  and  a  high  sense  of  public  duty.  He  had,  I  believe, 
no  enemies  and  he  certainly  had  friends  in  all  classes  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for  love  begets  love, 
and  men  loved  him  because  he  loved  mankind.  In  these  days, 
when  hatred  is  so  much  the  fashion,  it  is  worth  while  to  study 
the  teachings  of  one  who  emphatically  rejected  it  as  a  trust- 
worthy guide  to  human  conduct.  It  may  be  that  his  ideas 
will  be  of  service  in  solving  some  of  our  problems  and  chief 
amongst  them  the  industrial  question. 

The  older  theory  of  industry  was,  and  is,  that  since  the 
undertaking  belongs  to  the  owners,  the  only  interest  of  labour 
is  the  receipt  of  wages.  Wages  in  fact  are  to  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  business,  and  nothing  more — 
just  like  the  upkeep  of  machinery  or  the  feeding  of  horses. 
The  cost  of  labour  therefore  must  be  regulated  like  other  costs 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  subject  to  this,  that  intelli- 
gent employers  make  conditions  of  labour  sufficiently  generous 
to  secure  good  work,  and  benevolent  employers  like  to  see  their 
workmen  reasonably  happy  and  take  steps  to  make  them  so. 
Unfortunately,  this  theory  leaves  out  human  nature  and  is  re- 
pulsive to  the  workmen.  They  claim  to  be  primarily  human 
beings  and  not  mere  cogwheels  in  the  machinery  of  production. 


To  my  mind  it  is  this  divergence  of  view  that  is  the  source  of 
all  our  worst  industrial  misunderstandings.  On  the  one  side, 
the  demands  of  the  workman  are  based  on  the  more  or  less  con- 
scious contention  that  he  has  rights  as  a  human  being  alto- 
gether independent  of  economic  considerations.  The  old 
fashioned  employer  on  the  other  hand,  fortified  by  the  nine- 
teenth century  economists,  claims  the  right  to  get  his  work  done 
as  cheaply  as  the  labour  market  permits.  Strikes  and  lock- 
outs, blacklegging  and  picketing  have  inevitably  followed. 
The  two  parties  have  drifted  more  and  more  into  a  position  of 
antagonism.  Labour  on  the  one  side  and  capital,  as  it  is  very 
loosely  called,  on  the  other,  have  organised  themselves  into 
opposing  armies  and  we  live  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  industrial 
camp,  degenerating  into  increasingly  serious  outbursts  of  in- 
dustrial war. 

It  was  clear  to  the  late  Earl  Grey  and  it  ought  to  be  still 
more  clear  to  us,  that  this  is  not  only  a  bad  state  of  things  in 
itself  but  unless  it  can  be  cured  is  likely  to  lead  to  much  more 
serious  evils.  Some  there  are  indeed,  who  almost  openly 
rejoice  in  the  prospect.  They  believe  that  all  classes  except 
labour  are  hopelessly  bad.  There  was  a  time  when  certain 
self-chosen  spokesmen  of  the  commercial  classes  succeeded  in 
diverting  the  fury  of  such  revolutionaries  from  those  classes 
and  concentrating  it  on  the  landowners.  That  time  has  passed. 
The  landowner  nowadays  is  regarded  as  only  one  of  the  capital- 
ist classes,  no  worse  than  other  bourgeois.  Indeed,  there  is 
in  some  advanced  quarters  a  disposition  to  compare  the  manu- 
facturer unfavourably  with  the  landowner.  But  even  so, 
since  the  landowner  does  not  belong  to  the  wage-earning  class 
he  must  disappear  with  the  other  capitalists  and  make  room 
for  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  People  who  hold  these 
views,  at  any  rate  in  a  definite  form,  are  comparatively  rare  in 
this  country.  They  belong  in  truth  to  the  teaching  of  Lenin, 
and  as  soon  as  free  communication  with  Russia  is  again  opened 
up,  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  full  knowledge  of  the  practical 
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operations  of  Russian  Bolshevism  will  rapidly  extinguish  any 
desire  to  see  it  established  here.    Even  as  things  stand  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  reject  these  fanatical  theories  and  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  industrial  warfare  and  make  a  lasting  peace 
between  capital  and  labour.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  right.    Nothing  can  be  worse  than  class  hatred.    Where  it 
exists,  it  poisons  the  whole  political  life  of  any  country.  It 
is  the  first  duty  of  patriotism  to  abolish  it.    Anyone  using 
language  likely  to  foster  it  is  doing  a  grave  national  disservice. 
And  may  I  say  that  the  faults  in  this  respect  are  not  all  on  one 
side  ?  It  is  just  as  objectionable  to  refer  to  labour  men,  or  even 
strikers,  as  Bolshevists  or  anarchists  as  it  is  to  call  capitalists 
bloodsuckers.    If  we  are  ever  to  secure  a  real  union  of  classes 
we  cannot  afford  to  hamper  the  attainment  of  this  object  by 
the  reckless  use  of  controversial  half -bricks.    Even  without 
them  the  task  is  difficult  enough,  though  there  is  no  lack  of  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  it  should  be  done.    One  school  suggests 
Nationalization.    Their  idea  apparently  is  that  in  this  way 
you  would  put  an  end  to  industrial  strife  by  getting  rid  of  one 
of  the  combatants,  namely,  capital.    That  is  not  however  an 
accurate  account  of  what  would  happen.    Capital,  I  am  using 
the  term  in  its  ordinary  popular  sense,  as  we  talk  of  the  share 
capital  of  a  Company,  would  continue  to  exist,  but  it  would 
belong  to  the  State.    Take  the  Post  Office,  for  instance.   If  the 
Post  Master  General  decides  on  an  extension  of  his  business  he 
raises  the  capital  necessary  for  the  operation  and  pays  interest 
upon  it.    The  taxpayers  have  to  find  the  funds  required. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  compulsory  shareholders  in  the  undertaking. 
They  receive  regular  interest  and  if  there  were  any  profits,  those 
too  would  be  distributed  to  them  in  the  shape  of  remission  of 
taxation,  unless  indeed  they  were  absorbed  in  some  new  Govern- 
mental waste  or  expenditure.    It  is  true  that  an  undertaking 
carried  on  by  a  Government  Department  is  or  ought  to  be 
administered  in  the  public  interest,  but  that  includes  a  due 
regard  to  its  financial  success.    Indeed  the  advocates  of  nation- 
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alization  are  never  tired  of  urging  that  state  management  can 
be  as  profitable  as  private  management,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  finding  instances  in  this 
country  to  support  that  view.  But,  however,  that  may  be, 
state  management  has  to  consider  the  interests  of  state  capital 
quite  as  earnestly  as  private  management  looks  after  the  in- 
terests of  private  capital ;  and  if  any  spending  department  fails 
to  do  so,  the  Treasury  exists  to  recall  it  to  a  sense  of  its  economic 
duties.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  question  of  theory.  In  state- 
managed  undertakings  the  controversies  between  employers 
and  employed,  that  is  between  capital  and  labour,  are  just  as 
acute  as  they  are  in  a  privately-owned  business.  The  Post 
Offi.ce  officials  are  in  an  almost  chronic  condition  of  discontent. 
Not  long  ago  the  London  Police  struck  for  higher  wages,  with 
the  general  sympathy  of  the  public ;  since  the  Railways  have 
been  controlled  by  Government  we  have  had  not  less  but  more 
labour  unrest,  and  do  we  not  read  in  the  daily  press  that  two 
representatives  of  the  Government  women  typewriters  are  about 
to  fly  to  France  to  enforce  the  grievances  of  their  fellows  on  the 
Prime  Minister? 

No,  Nationalization  may  be  of  advantage  on  other  grounds, 
though  I  do  not  think  so  myself,  but  as  a  remedy  for  the  anta- 
gonism between  capital  and  labour  by  getting  rid  of  capital, 
it  does  not  seem  promising.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in 
this  connection  it  has  its  special  disadvantages.  If  a  Govern- 
ment Department  is  itself  the  employer,  there  is  no  supreme 
and  impartial  authority  to  appeal  to  in  a  dispute  between  the 
Department  and  its  workmen.  I  certainly  do  not  advocate 
excessive  Government  interference  in  trade  disputes.  But  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  security  for  justice  and  good  government  that 
if  the  industrial  life  of  the  country  is  really  threatened  the 
Government  can  intervene,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  may  do 
so  operates  to  prevent  either  party  pressing  its  claims  too  far. 
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Further,  anyone  who  has  fully  considered  the  matter  cannot 
doubt  that  bureaucratic  administration  of  any  great  commercial 
undertaking  does  not  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  workers. 
It  is  not  that  public  officials  are  in  themselves  stupid  or  heart- 
less. Far  from  it.  Some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  I  have 
ever  known  were  in  the  public  service,  but  the  very  size  and 
complexity  of  a  Government  Department  prevents  the  pos- 
sibility of  deciding  individual  cases  on  their  merits.  In  order 
to  get  through  the  work  at  all  it  is  essential  to  deal  not  with 
individual  cases  but  with  categories.  What  we  dislike  and 
denounce  as  red  tape  is  generally  speaking  nothing  more  than  the 
employment  of  devices  rendered  necessary  by  the  multitude 
of  detail  which  has  to  be  dealt  with.  Unfortunately  human 
nature  does  not  fall  entirely  into  categories,  with  the  result 
that  bureaucratic  administration  is  condemned  rightly,  but 
inevitably  as  wooden  and  unfeeling. 

This  characteristic  is  admitted  fully  by  the  advocates  of 
Nationalization.  Indeed,  it  is  striking  that  those  who  are  most 
in  favour  of  the  policy  are  equally  loud  in  condemnation  of 
bureaucratic  control. 

It  is  possible  they  have  some  idea  that  you  could  have 
State  Ownership  of  industry  without  State  management.  I 
venture  to  think  that  this  is  a  dangerous  illusion.  For,  if  the 
State  is  to  provide  the  money,  and  that  is  what  State  Owner- 
ship means,  it  follows  that  the  State  must  control  its  expendi- 
ture. You  may  invent  any  number  of  ingenious  devices  to 
avoid  this  conclusion,  but  sooner  or  later  you  will  be  brought  up 
against  this  fundamental  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  tax 
payers  who  find  the  money — that  is,  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  insist  on  knowing  how  that  money  is  being  spent.  In  other 
words  they  will  insist  that  there  shall  be  some  Minister  res- 
ponsible to  them  for  the  expenditure,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  he 
is  responsible  for  the  expenditure  his  Department  must  have 
power  to  control  it. 
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Advocates  of  nationalization  are  perhaps  on  stronger 
ground  when  they  urge  that  if  industry  were  State-owned  the 
profit  would  go  to  the  whole  community.  The  knowledge 
that  this  was  so  would  operate,  it  is  said,  as  a  great  incentive 
to  the  workmen  to  do  their  best;  they  would  feel  that  they 
were  discharging  a  public  duty  and  not  merely  filling  the  pockets 
of  an  individual.  As  far  as  experience  of  State-owned  under- 
takings is  concerned  I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  to  support 
this  view.  I  have  never  heard,  for  instance,  that  the  work 
done  at  Government  dock  yards  is  markedly  superior  to  that 
turned  out  at  similar  privately -owned  undertakings.  Nor  is 
it  really  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  workmen,  and  particu- 
larly British  workmen,  would  be  seriously  moved  by  theoretical 
considerations  of  that  kind.  No  doubt  resentment  is  felt  when, 
owing  to  economic  causes,  quite  apart  from  any  skill  or  enter- 
prise of  management,  large  profits  go  tocapital  while  the  work- 
man can  only  get  a  share  of  the  good  fortune  b}^  clamouring  for 
a  rise  in  wages.  But  this  would  be  equally  true  if  industries 
were  nationalized.  It  may  be  said  that  in  that  case  the  work- 
men would  have  a  better  lever  to  obtain  increased  wages,  since 
Departments  are  controlled  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
House  .  r  Commons  by  the  electors,  of  which  the  larger  part 
belong  to  the  wage-earning  class.  No  man  of  imagination 
will  use  such  an  argument.  Under  the  regime  of  Government 
controls  set  up  by  the  War,  it  is  already  too  much  the  case  that 
questions  of  the  wages  paid  in  this  or  that  industry  tend  to  be- 
come political  issues  on  which  bye-elections  depend.  Nothing 
would  be  more  demoralizing  than  that  working-class  voters 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  franchise  to  obtain  a  rise  of 
wages.  That  would  be  to  establish  in  our  constitution  a  form 
of  political  corruption  of  a  particularly  insidious  type  and  only 
those  v/ho  desire  to  see  the  constitution  overthrown  can  wish 
for  such  a  change. 

It  is  indeed  because  these  evils  seem  to  me  inseparable 
from  nationalization,  both  in  theory,  and  as  far  as  we  have 
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experience,  in  practice  also,  that  I  am  a  convinced  opponent 
of  State-management  a3  a  solution  of  our  difificulties.  What 
then  should  be  done  ?  Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning.  I  have 
already  expressed  the  view  that  the  root  of  the  trouble  is  that 
partly  owing  to  the  factory  system  and  partly  to  a  somewhat 
crude  economic  view  of  the  rights  of  labour  in  industry  workmen 
have  been  treated  too  much  as  machines,  or  at  the  best  as  human 
items  whose  only  functions  are  to  do  their  work  and  receive 
their  wages.  It  was  the  view  of  the  late  Lord  Grey,  and  if  I 
may  say  so,  it  is  mine,  that  on  these  lines  no  unity  of  labour  and 
capital  is  possible.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  you  can 
eliminate  capital  from  our  industrial  system.  The  present 
economic  condition  of  Central  Europe  is  conclusive  proof  that 
any  attempt  to  do  so  must  result  in  ruin  and  starvation.  But 
neither  must  you  under-estimate  the  contribution  made  by 
labour  to  industry.  Labour  and  capital  are  both  equally  es- 
sential to  industrial  life  and  are  entitled  to  as  nearly  as  possible 
equality  of  treatment.  The  analogy  of  a  partnership  is  essen- 
tially sound.  Nor  is  there  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing it.  There  are  many  existing  industries  in  which  after  pay- 
ing a  fixed  interest  to  capital  and  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
to  the  employees  the  remaining  profits  are  divided  in  agreed 
proportions  between  capital  and  labour.  So  far,  no  serious 
difficulty  arises.  The  terms,  of  course,  require  to  be  adjusted, 
but  with  goodwill  on  both  sides  that  can  be  done.  But  if  it 
is  to  be  a  true  partnership  something  more  is  necessary.  Part- 
ners are  entitled  to  know  as  of  right  the  financial  position  and 
commercial  policy  of  the  undertaking  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, or  otherwise  the}^  can  have  no  security  that  they  are 
receiving  their  proper  share  of  the  profits,  and  they  have  a 
further  right  to  be  consulted,  not  on  every  detail  of  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  but  on  all  important  questions  connected 
with  it.  Where  partnership  between  labour  and  capital  has 
been  fully  established  both  these  claims  have  been  conceded. 
Where  the  business  is  a  limited  company  this  is  easily  accom- 
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plished  by  giving  to  the  workmen  partners  representation  on 
the  board  of  Directors.  Nor  has  it  been  found  that  any  incon- 
venience results.  On  the  contrary,  the  workmen  directors 
have  proved  valuable  in  the  management  of  the  concern  and 
their  presence  on  the  board  has  given  to  their  fellow  workmen  a 
confidence  that  their  rights  are  being  properly  safeguarded 
which  nothing  else  could  give.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found 
useful  to  have  in  addition  committees  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  respresentatives  of  employers  and  employed,  to  which 
any  questions  about  wages  or  conditions  of  labour  are  referred ; 
and  there  are  many  other  modifications  and  improvements 
which  have  been  adopted  in  this  or  that  case.  It  is  not  sug- 
gested that  any  standard  scheme  can  be  applied  to  every  in- 
dustry. On  the  contrary,  the  requirements  of  each  undertaking 
must  be  separately  considered.  The  broad  principle  that 
capital  and  labour  must  be  treated  as  partners  on  equal  terms 
is  the  essential  thing.  Only  so,  can  we  allay  the  present  sus- 
picion and  distrust  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  so  many  of  our 
difficulties,  and  can  convince  both  capital  and  labour  that  they 
have  a  common  interest. 

Nor  did  Lord  Grey  stop  there  in  the  application  of  his 
principles .  He  believed  that  a  closer  union  of  the  state  members 
of  the  Empire  was  just  as  essential  to  our  national  prosperity 
as  was  the  binding  together  of  the  classes  within  each  state. 
Great  steps  resting  on  the  same  conception  of  equality  of 
partnership  have  recently  been  taken  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  and 
we  all  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  go  still  further  in  this 
direction. 

It  is  something  that  we  have  seen  an  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
actually  in  being.  But  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  adopt 
that  experiment  to  conditions  of  peace.  Doubtless  caution  is 
necessary.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Empire  is  so  im- 
perfect as  to  be  not  altogether  free  from  danger.    We  cannot 
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continue  indefinitely  a  system  by  which  the  direction  of 
Foreign  Policy  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Mother 
Country  though  any  blunder  in  it  may  affect  the  prosperity 
and  possibly  the  national  existence  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Conversely,  it  is  indefensible  that  some  chauvinistic  outburst 
or  administrative  folly  committed  by  the  Government  of  a  dis- 
tant Dominion  without  any  consultation  with  the  Imperial 
authorities  might  plunge  the  Empire  into  foreign  complica- 
tions. These  are  the  difficulties  and  dangers  foreseen  by  Lord 
Grey  for  which  he  urged  closer  union  as  the  only  possible 
remedy.  It  is  but  an  extension  of  his  ideas  to  the  international 
sphere  that  has  produced  the  League  of  Nations.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  he  would  have  welcomed  with  characteristic  en- 
thusiasm the  attempt  to  bring  into  closer  co-operation  the 
peoples  of  the  world  by  means  of  that  great  experiment. 

Here,  too,  the  same  idea  is  involved.  So  far  our  foreign 
policy  and  that  of  other  states  has  been  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  each  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most.   In  the  case  of  Germany  there  was  no  disguise  about  it. 

Deutschland  iiber  Alles" — Germany  before  Everything — 
tvas  their  national  motto.  But  in  other  countries  the  dominant 
idea  of  national  policy  was  the  same.  We  are  apt  to  think 
other  countries  particularly  grasping  but  they  think  the  same 
of  us,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  extent  of  our  dominions 
gives  colour  to  the  charge.  I  am  afraid  that  on  impartial 
examination  of  the  history  of  the  foreign  relations  of  any 
country,  including  our  own,  will  show  that  it  has  been  domi- 
nated by  self  interest,  carried  to  the  extent  of  believing  that 
anything  that  is  good  for  foreign  countries  is  bad  for  us.  And 
yet,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  this  proposition  is 
wholly  untrue.  If  an  extreme  case  be  taken  this  is  clear 
enough.  Suppose  that  every  nation  but  ourselves  were  ruined, 
it  is  evident  that  our  foreign  trade  would  disappear.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  poorer 
and  less  prosperous  other  nations  are,  the  less  flourishing 
will  be  our  Foreign  trade.    It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  so 
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long  as  each  country  tries  to  use  its  commercial  and  political 
power  to  injure  every  other  country,  each  of  them  will  fear  any 
increase  in  the  prosperity  and  therefore  in  the  power  of  the  others. 
But  if  all  nations  recognized  their  interdependence  and  directed 
their  policy  to  the  increase  of  their  own  prosperity  rather  than 
to  the  diminution  of  that  of  others  the  world  would  be  a  happier 
place.  That  is  one  aspect  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But 
of  course  it  goes  further  than  that.  The  object  is  to  create  an 
international  organization  which  will  secure  peace  both  directly 
by  substituting  for  war  other  means  of  settling  international 
disputes  and  indirectly  by  encouraging  every  kind  of  inter- 
national co-operation.  For  this  certain  machinery  is  provided 
in  the  Covenant — an  international  Assembly — an  international 
Council  and  an  international  Secretariat.  The  Council  met 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  and  the  Secretariat  is  already  in 
existence  in  London.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  will  not  be  long  delayed.  For  it  is  on  the  actual 
workings  of  the  League  that  its  success  depends.  If  it  is  treated 
as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  if  it  is  merely  used  to 
record  the  decisions  already  arrived  at  by  the  methods  of  the  old 
diplomacy,  if  its  meetings  are  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
meaningless  formalities,  then  we  may  be  very  sure  that  it  will 
perish  and  that  all  idea  of  reviving  it  later  on  or  in  some  other 
form  will  prove  fruitless.  But  if  it  is  made  a  real  thing,  if 
from  the  very  outset  its  members  are  in  earnest  in  working  it, 
if  it  is  made  the  clearing  house  of  all  international  difficulties, 
then  indeed  a  new  era  will  have  dawned  upon  the  world. 
Much,  very  much,  depends  on  the  events  of  the  next  few 
months.  We  who  have  set  our  hopes  on  the  League  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  us  and  those  who  come  after  us  from  the  intoler- 
able evils  we  have  endured  in  the  last  few  years  will  look  with 
the  deepest  anxiety  on  the  action  which  our  Government  takes 
in  this  matter.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  finding 
work  for  the  League  to  do.  In  every  part  of  the  world  urgent 
questions  await  settlement — What  will  the  League  do  about 
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Russia  ?  Is  no  attempt  to  be  made  to  find  some  solution  which 
will  bring  peace  to  the  suffering  millions  of  that  unhappy 
country?  Let  the  Council  at  least  send  an  international 
Commission  to  find  out  authoritatively  and  without  bias 
what  is  the  actual  state  of  things  and  in  the  meanwhile  let  it 
require  all  parties  to  cease  from  fighting.  Above  all,  let  it 
insist  that  none  of  the  neighbouring  countries  shall  begin  a 
new  war  with  Russia  whatever  may  be  their  motives  for  doing 
so.  And  the  obligation  must  be  reciprocal.  If  they  are  not 
to  attack  Russia,  the  Soviet  Government  must  not  attack  them. 
Then  there  is  the  economic  situation  in  Europe.  If  nothing 
else  can  be  done  let  us  have  full  enquiry  and  discussion.  The 
appointment  of  an  international  commission  of  the  highest 
reputation  to  report  on  the  broad  facts  of  the  situation  and  to 
recommend  action  would  be  of  great  value.  No  doubt  the 
situation  is  in  some  respects  very  urgent  and  action  may  well 
have  to  be  taken  long  before  any  such  Commission  can  report. 
Even  so,  much  will  remain  to  be  accomplished  before  Central 
European  reconstruction  can  even  begin.  The  questions  con- 
nected with  the  currency  alone  are  of  prodigious  difficulty  and 
importance.  In  many  places  trade  has  almost  ceased  to  exist, 
the  elaborate  system  of  credit  and  exchange  has  disappeared. 
Capitalism  has  been  destroyed  and  as  a  consequence  famine  and 
disease  stalk  through  the  land. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  urgent  and  important  questions 
to  be  dealt  with.  But  there  are  many  others ;  from  the  setting 
up  of  the  system  of  mandates — that  system  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  the  death  blow  of  the  old  conceptions  of  conquest  and 
annexation — down  to  the  regulation  of  international  rivers; 
from  the  limitation  of  European  armaments  down  to  the  control 
of  the  liquor  traffic  with  native  races ;  from  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Court  of  Justice  down  to  the  settlement 
of  the  rules  of  procedure  at  the  Council  and  Assembly. 

These  are  matters  which  deserve  the  earnest  consideration 
of  every  man  and  woman  who  hears  me.  Do  not  let  us  deceive 
ourselves.  The  Treaty  with  Germany  is  in  force,  but  peace — 
real  peace — is  still  a  long  way  off.    While  millions  are 
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threatened  with  starvation,  while  more  than  one  Eurpoean 
country  seems  on  the  brink  of  revolution  and  great  armies  are 
still  fighting  one  another  in  Russia  we  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  great  instrument  of  Peace  created  by  the  Covenant  to  lie  idle. 
Nor  is  it  a  matter  which  only  concerns  the  Government .  It  is  our 
business  to  take  care  that  the  Government  does  its  duty  and 
above  all  that  it  acts  upon  the  great  principle  which  should 
underlie  all  our  policy  both  foreign  and  domestic.  It  is  an 
ancient  principle,  old  as  the  controversy  between  good  and  evil. 
To  us  in  this  country  it  is  familiar  enough.  It  is  enshrined  in 
the  common  phrases,  "one  and  all,"  "each  for  all  and  all  for 
each/'  "union  is  strength." 

But  though  approved  as  a  principle  in  general,  its  par- 
ticular application  finds  many  difficulties.  For  there  can  be 
no  real  co-operation  without  altruism.  It  is  the  selfishness 
of  individuals,  of  classes,  of  nations  that  breeds  hatred,  enmity, 
war ;  and  we  must  sorrowfully  admit  that  after  twenty  centuries 
of  Christianity  selfishness  is  still  one  of  the  dominant  forces  of 
mankind.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  without  hope.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  my  fellow  countrymen  of  all  classes  do 
desire  what  is  right.  To  them  let  us  appeal,  each  to  those  he 
knows  best .  For  my  part  I  will  appeal  especially  to  that  section 
of  the  community  in  which  I  was  brought  up  and  to  which 
many  of  my  friends  and  relations  belong.  The  landowners  of 
this  country  have,  no  doubt,  their  faults,  but  they  have  a  great 
tradition  of  public  service.  They  are  in  many  ways  fitted  to 
act  as  mediators  in  our  national  difficulties.  They  stand 
outside  the  storms  and  whirlpools  of  the  industrial  conflict. 
Their  record  of  patriotic  self  sacrifice  is  second  to  none.  I 
call  upon  them  to  aid  in  this  great  movement  of  constructive 
unity  and,  casting  aside  all  personal  interests  and  traditional 
prejudice,  to  work  for  industrial  unity  at  home,  political  unity 
in  the  Empire,  and  co-operative  unity  amongst  all  the  nations 
of  the  world. 


